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4“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Cowper. 








YOUNG FRANELIN’S LIFE IS AGAIN SAVED BY ADAMS, 


THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—AN UNSUCCESSFUL CHASE—AN ESCAPED 
PRISONER——AN EXPEDITION PLANNED. 
No such thing, Miles: I was not killed; so don’t believe 
the “ Gazette.” 

True, I was wounded, and, in the hurry of sending 
off despatches, was reported as dead; but this only 
proves that despatches, like bulletins, can sometimes 
lie. 

I was very near falling into the hands of the enemy, 
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too; and if it had not been for a faithful fellow who car- 
ried me half a mile or more on his back, amidst showers 
of musket-balls, I should be now, probably, kicking my 
heels in a French or Spanish prison, instead of sitting 
up comfortably in my berth, released from duty, and 
picking up strength as fastas I can. As I have nothing 
else to do, I shall give you some of the particulars of 
the action in which I was laid low, and saw many a poor 
fellow laid still lower. 

My last to you was written months ago, when we 
were lying off Constantinople; but the squadron did 
not do much there. Somehow or other, I suspect, 
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the object of our visit was defeated, though our chiefs 
don’t choose to say so. At all events, we returned as 
we went, and, getting ‘back into the Mediterranean, the 
squadron dispersed, according to orders; and it fell to 
the lot of “he Glorious” and another or twa, to cruise 
about, standing eff and on the coast, and watching our 
opportunity ef engaging any enemy who might show 
himself—ourselves having friendly ports to retire to in 
case of need. 

By the way, this cruising about, without any specified 
and definite object, is tedious work enough, especially 
when it is continued, without any incident to break its 
monotony, for weeks and months. To be sure the 
Mediterranean is a fine sea for variety; and so we had 
storms and gales and hurricanes, in turn with sunshine 
and calm, to keep us active. But, after all, it is pitiful 
work to be watching perpetually for an enemy who won’t 
show himself, or, worse and more pitiful still, picking up 
and crowing over such small craft as can offer no defence 
against all one’s bullying. 

At last, however, we had a chance of warmer Work. 

We had been several days at Mahon, where the flag- 
ship was stationed. Our pretext for going into port was 
that we were running short of water and fresh pro- 
visions ; but you will readily believe that our captain 
was not reluctant to siep on shore, nor the officcrs 
either; so we were longer than perhaps we need have 
been in shipping our stores. 
last, however, and, weighing anchor, we returned to 
our former station; but our trip had temporarily sepa- 
yated us from our two consorts. 


One afternoon, about three o'clock, the mea at the | 
mast-head shouted out that he saw a sail on the weather- | 


bow; and then, in quick succession, he reported another 
and another. In Jess than a minute the captain him- 
self was in the rigging, and Mr. Owen with him, glasses 
in hand. Presently they came down, rubbing their 


hands like schoolboys when some fun is in the wind; 
and by the orders that were instantly given, we knew 
that it was to be a chase. 

The weather was hazy; but we were not long making 
out that the distant sails were a little fleet of merchant 
vessels under convoy ; and, from the quarter where they 
first made their appearance, as well as from other 


tokens, we knew that they must belong to the enemy 
—at present, that is to say; for we had a strong long- 
ing to make them ours. It afterwards proved that 
this stitall fleet was bound to Barcelona, pretty well 
freighted with goods, and had determined, on the 
strength of their convoy, either to evade our ships or to 
set them at defiance. 

It was plain, nevertheless, that they had mo intention 
of coming in contact with us if they could help it; for 
our pursuit had no sooner commenced than they crowded 
all sail, and, gathering round their guardian ships, made 
off with what speed they were able. 

Night came on, dark and foggy, and the fugitive ves- 
sels were soon hidden from our sight. The wind in- 
creased, however, and we all felt pretty sure that our 
anticipated prey could not easily escape us. At any 
rate, there was good hope of a brush with the enemy. 

You may be sure, therefore, that when morning came, 
ull eyes were eagerly trying to make out the enemy; 
and you may judge of our disappointment when, instead 
of clearing away, as we had hoped, the fog rapidly in- 
creased, so that it was impossible to see a cable’s-length 
a-head. There was nothing for us, therefore, but to feel 
our way cautiously through it, and to follow the track 
which we were pretty sure the fleet must take. 

About noon the fog slowly rose; and again you may 
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judge of our mortification when we found that not a sail 
was in sight. By what means they had all escaped it 
was impossible to tell, but escaped they had, for that 
time at least ; and as a ship at sea leaves no trail behind 
it, we ‘could only guess that they had taken adrantage 
of the fog, and, fear lending wings to their flight, had 
outstripped us in the chase. Orders were given, there- 
fore, to continue in our course, and a sharp aepout to 
be kept from the mast-head. 

Towards evening two sails were successively spel 
in sight. These proved to be our consorts, by whom we 
were joined on the following morning; but no more, for 
that time, was seen of the vessels of which we were in 
search. 

Three days afterwards, as we were cruising about, just 
within sight of land, a fishing-hoat was observed to put 
off from shore, and stand boldly out until about midway 
betweer, when the fishermen shortened sail and began to 
cast their nets. This proceeding attracted very little 
notice. We do not war with fishermen; and unless they 
choose to thrust themselves in our way, we leave them 
to follow their calling in peace and quiet. So we went 
on our way lazily, and, the wind presently dropping, 
we furled sails and laid-to. 

The fishing-boat was still in sight, and we could ob- 
serve the men taking in their nets. Apparently they 
had been unsuccessful; for instead of returning to shore, 
they teok to their oars and followed the course of the 
ships, keeping, however, at a safe distance from us, but 
otherwise paying no regard to our presence: and once 
more they coast their nets. They were thus employed 
when night fell. 

Near midnight, the watch on deck were surprised by 
seeing a light dancing on the waves, and apparently 
approaching the ship, on the larboard side; then they 
heard the faint dip of oars; and the next moment a shout 
came across the water—“ Ship a-hoy !” 

* Boat a-hoy!” shouted the officer who had: charge of 
the watch; accompanying his hail with, “Stand off, 
or——” 

There was no occasion to give words to the warning, 
for the sound of the oars had already ceased ; and after 
a few more words had passed, the boat was permitted to 
pull to larboard, and a rope having been thrown over, a 
single individual climbed up upon deck; and then the 
boat swiftly pulled away. 

The whole history of this is, that the man was an 
Englishman, who had escaped from a Spanish prison, 
and had been hiding in the fisherman's cottage for some 
days. He had the means, it seems, of satisfying the 
fisherman for his hospitality, and had further induced 
the man to put him on board our frigate. All this was 
simple enough; and we could now understand the 
manceuvres of the fishing-boat. But there was some- 
thing else to follow. 

During the time he was hiding, this escaped prisoner 
had learned from his host that the little fleet of merchant 
vessels, with their armed convoys, which we had so 
unaccountably lost, had put into the port of X , Where 
they were at that time snugly and safely sheltered by a 
formidable mole, protected by a strong battery; the town 
being garrisoned by a detachment of French troops. 
This news spread like wildfire on the following morning; 
and our men weve grinning with vexation at finding that 
we had actually sailed through the fleet on the night of 
the pursuit, while the enemy, favoured by the fog, had 
shortened sail, and then doubled and made for the near- 
est place of refuge. 

But this feeling of vexation was turned into exultation, 
when, later in the day, it was whispered from the quarter- 
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deck to the forecastle, and in every berth, that the cap- 


tains and lieutenants having had a council of war, had 
determined on a cutting-out expedition, and that the 
boats of the squadron were to be combined in the attempt 
to obtain possession of the prizes. 

Accordingly we changed our course, and, taking ad- 
vantage of a favourable breeze, the three frigates were 
opposite X , about five miles out at sea, on the after- 
noon of the following day. 


CHAPTER XL.—A CUTTING-OUT EXPEDITION, WITH A MORAL 
SHOWING THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO GO OUT FOR WOOL AND COME 
HOME SITORN. 


TuE night was about as dark as a wolf’s mouth (if you 
happen to know how dark that is, Miles), when the 
boats’ crews were piped on deck and ordered to prepare 
for service. They were already prepared for this, how- 
ever; and after a mustering of all hands on quarter-deck, 
the boats were manned and pushed off. 

It was a formidable affair; most of the boats of the 
three frigates were employed in the service, and more 
than three hundred seamen were drafted into them, and 
over two hundred marines; the whole force being under 
the command of the captain of “The Silenus,” one of our 
consorts. The plan agreed upon was to land a sufficient 
force to surprise and occupy the town; then a detach- 
ment of the boats was to pull at once to the mole, spike 
the guns, and blow up the magazine. These enterprises 
being successful—of which we did not permit ourselves 
to doubt—the vessels and their convoys would be at our 
mercy; for if they were to remain in the harbour they 
would be easily captured, and if they should attempt to 
escape to sea, they would run into the very teeth of our 
frigates. In order that friend might be distinguished 
from foe, each of our men, both blue-jackets and marines, 
had a strip of white canvas fastened round the left arm. 


We reckoned, however, on so easy and unresisted a sur- 
prise, that the precaution was thought almost needless. 
Well, it was about eleven o’clock when we pushed off, 
and a small glimmer of starlight, which just then broke 
from behind the heavy clouds, enabled us dimly to discern 
our flotilla of boats, and to prevent their running foul 


of each other. Sound there was none, for all the oars 
were muffled, and the strictest silence was enjoined in 
every boat. At the head of the mole was a small light- 
house, which served admirably for a guide-star, and to- 
wards which we steered. I should tell you that I had 
been ordered into one of our boats, which was in charge 
of the first lieutenant, Mr. Owen. I looked around, as 
the darkness gradually cleared away, to see if Adams 
was among the crew; but I could not distinguish him. 

It was a stiff pull for our men; but they went at it 
with a will, and presently we got a little more light on 
the subject, for the clouds cleared away, and the stars 
shone out upon us. I could not help thinking, Miles, 
that it was sad work after all to be engaged in; and I 
wondered what difference, in God’s sight, there might 
be between us and any other marauders. But a reefer 
has no business to think (I am told), but only to obey 
orders; and so, as I could not keep my mind quiet, I 
turned my thoughts to Oakley, and began to wonder 
what had happened there while I had been away. I had 
not done thinking of this when—bang, bang—and a can- 
non ball or two came whizzing over our heads, and 
plunged into the water a quarter of a mile in our wake. 

Quietly as we had carried out our enterprise, it was 
plain that we were discovered; and the firing of the 
cannon from the battery was a pretty significant token 
that we were not to have everything our own way. 

We were now about half-a-mile from the beach; and 





there being no longer any motive for silence, our men 
gave voice in a tremendous cheer, which must have 
been heard far beyond the town itself; at the same time, 
we could hear the drums of the garrison beating to 
arms, and saw lights glancing about from one point 
to another, proving that our enemies were on the alert, 
and preparing to receive us. 

Once more the battery opened fire; and this time 
with more fatal effect. A fearful crash behind us told 
that one of our beats was hovs-de-combat, and the next 
instant, the waves were covered with broken planks and 
oars, and struggling men. These last were soon taken 
up; and in a few minutes the foremost of the boats 
touched the beach, and the men sprang on shore, 
amidst a volley of musketry poured in upon them by 
a company of soldiers, who, at the first alarm, had 
hastily collected and marched to the beach. But they 
were too few to offer serious resistance to our landing ; 
and after the first discharge of their fire-arms, which 
did little execution, they hastily retreated towards the 
town, leaving us free to disembark at our leisure, the 
boats being by this time partially sheltered from the guns 
on the battery. 

Of the further proceedings of that night, on the large 
scale, I can only tell you at second-hand; but I may as 
well give you this borrowed account before I turn to the 
short history of my own particular adventures. 

After the soldiers had retreated, and our men had 
landed, the detachment intended to take possession 
of the town rushed forward under the command of 
Captain Lawes, of “The Silenus,” driving the French- 
men before them; while the other half, under the orders 
of Lieutenant Owen, pushed for the mole, and after a 
short, desperate conflict, took possession of the battery, 
the guns of which they proceeded to spike. 

Their next proceeding was to board the convoy ships, 
in which they succeeded, though not without consider- 
able loss; and having taken possession of them, they 
made preparations for taking them and the merchant 
vessels out of harbour on the following morning. 

So far all went well enough; but things were very 
different with the detachment which had taken posses- 
sion of the town. Possession they did indeed take, and 
drove the soldiers through its streets to the country on 
the opposite side. But my own adventures come in here. 

Thad joined this detachment then, with a party of our 
sailors under my command, as I had been ordered, and 
was pressing on with the rest, when a word’ er tivo 
uttered at my elbow caused me to turn round. 

“Ts that you, Adams?” It was almost too dark to 
distinguish features; but I knew the voice. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“You were not in our boat ?” 

“No, Mr. Franklin: I was in the boat that got 
smashed; but I was picked up, you see.” 

“Was anybody hurt ?” 

“Yes, sir: Mr.Treherne will never whistle again.” 
Mr. Treherne was our boatswain. 

“ Was he struck, then?” 

“Struck and drowned both. 

a shot after the boat capsized.” 

“How is it you are here Adams, if you were in Mr. 
Treherne’s crew P” I asked presently. “His party was 
drafted to the mole, I thought.” 

“Yes, sir; but not fancying that work, you see, Mr. 
Franklin 4 

“ Not fancying it ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, sir, I am not over and above 
partial to putting myself into unnecessary danger,” said 
the man coolly. 


I saw him go down like 
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“Tell that to the marines,” I said, laughing. 

“ You don’t believe me, then, Mr. Franklin ?” 

“T do not believe you are the one to shirk duty be- 
cause danger may be in the road,” said I. 

“T am obliged to you for your good opinion, Mr. 
Franklin,” said he. “ Well, sir, put it another way, and 
say, that there are more hard knocks to be got in this 
direction than the other; and that I am ambitious for 
more than a full share of them. Will that do, sir?” 

“ Better, certainly ; but——” 

“ But it won’t quite hold water either, I suppose you 
mean to say, sir,” said the whimsical fellow. “ Well, sir, 
put it in another light, and say that, being in a manner 
set free to choose my commander for the time, I fixed 
upon you, Mr. Franklin, in preference to Mr. Owen. 
Will that do?” 

“Won't it do better still, Adams,” I could not help 
answering, “to say that, fearing I should get into some 
scrape, you have made up your mind to stick to me, and 
help me out of it if you can ?” 

“Do you think so, sir?” said Adams. 

“T almost fancy it,” said I. : 

“Thank you, sir, for your good opinion,” replied he ; 
“and if it should come to the proof I—I hope I shall 
deserve it: that’s all, Mr. Franklin.” 

I don’t know how it is, Miles, but whenever I begin 
to write about this mysterious sailor, I cannot stay my 
pen; for almost every word comes before me as fresh as 
when it was first spoken. I can. only account for this 
by the services Adams has rendered me, and by the 
extraordinary gratitude he has returned for the kindness 
I once happened to show towards him. 

While this conversation was going on, we were 
already out of the town on the land side, and following 
the tramp of the retreating soldiers; dropping now and 
then a shot or two at random, to quicken their flight. 
It formed no part of our plan, however, to engage with 
these troops, but merely to keep them at a respectful 
distance while the work was going on at the mole and 
harbour. 

Thus, the early dawn found our detachment at the 
bottom of a steepish hill, on the summit of which the 
enemy had halted; and having in this way secured our 
compatriots at the mole from annoyance or interruption 
in their proceedings, we were ordered to halt too. In 
this position we stood till broad day-light, facing the 
enemy, without any movement offensive or defensive, 
save that of contemptuous gestures, in which I am 
bound to say our sailors bore away the palm. 

Meanwhile, though a mile distant from the mole, we 
could plainly distinguish the shouts of triumph and 
exultation raised by our friends. Mounting a little 
way up the hill, we could also perceive two or three of 
the prizes slowly moving out of the harbour, one after 
another, and our frigates spreading their sails and 
tacking nearer to shore. All this was very tantalizing 
to those who could only look on. Few men are equal 
to sailors at a rush or assault, either on their accustomed 
element or on land; but they are peculiarly impatient 
of inactivity, and, except when in watch on deck, they 
make very indifferent sentries. 

It was so in our case. Even our commander for the 
time became tired of his lazy post; and after mounting 
the hill half a dozen times, thus exposing himself to the 
enemy as a kind of live target, and having twice as 
often pulled out his watch to see how time was going 
on, he fancied that he would be doing more good by 
returning to the mole and hurrying on the operations 
there, than by keeping guard over a handful of “grinning, 
capering mounseers,” as he said. He consequently 
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deputed his business to the next officer in command, 
who, being lax in his discipline, permitted the men tu 
leave the ranks and stroll about as they listed. Many 
of them took French leave altogether, and returned to 
the town, inspired, as it seemed, by the hope and ex- 
pectation of plunder and drink; so that our force was re- 
duced to less them a hundred men. 

The enemy were not slow in perceiving this defection; 
and, as it afterwards appeared, they were just about 
this time re-inforced by a detachment of soldiers from 
a garrison in the interior, for which an express had 
been sent in the night; so that they outnumbered us 
three to one. While, therefore, we were awaiting the 
signal of recall, (which was to be the blowing up of the: 
magazine of the battery,) and were as little prepared for 
an attack as our foes could have desired, down they 
came upon us pell-mell, with so sudden and furious a 
charge, that no time was given us to reform our ranks. 
A scattered fire, which did little or no execution, was the 
only return we could make to a well-directed volley 
which made several of our brave fellows bite the dust ; 
and then the word was given (and if it had not been 
given it would have been all the same) for a retreat ; 
and in two minutes, the retreat had become a precipitous 
flight. 

“You are not hit, I hope, sir,’ said Adams, who 
through the whole night and morning had kept close 
by me. 

“T believe not; but what do you call this, though ?” 
I asked, as we cut over the ground at a rate you would 
have admired, had you seen us, Miles. 

“ Something like a run, sir,” said he, laughing. 

“ Not particularly heroic, though,” I puffed out. 

“ What signifies, Mr. Franklin P 

* He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day,’ 
you know, sir.” 

“Yes: but we have not fought. Couldn’t we make a 
stand, just for the look of the thing ?” 

I turned round as I spoke, to see that our men were 
scattered beyond possibility of rallying, while behind us, 
tramp, tramp, came our pursuers, not a hundred paces 
off, shouting revenge, and sending bullets after us, not 
quite as thick as hail-stones, certainly, but much too 
thick to be pleasant. 

“Tt won’t do, sir: a good pair of heels is worth ten 
pairs of hands just now,” said my follower, who had 
stopped when I stopped: “try yours again, Mr. Frank- 
lin.” 

I slued myself round again; but, to my intense asto- 
nishment, my right leg seemed all at once paralyzed. I 
made one or two strenuous attempts to move forward, 
and then I fell. 

Ihave only a confused remembrance,of what happened 
afterwards. I knew that I found myself, somehow, 
swung upon Adams’s back, and that he seemed to 
carry me along as though I were a mere feather’s weight; 
that I was conscious of a dull, numbing pain gradually 
increasing to agony; and that I begged the good fellow 
to lay me down and leave me to my fate, and save 
himself if he could. I also recollect hearing savage 
shouts, and a perpetual ringing report of musket and 
pistol shots, and seeing one after another of the fugitives 
around us dropping to the ground. I recollect nothing 
more that happened, till I found myself in one of the 
boats, supported in the arms of my preserver; and 
then again, all is a blank, till I knew I was under the 
hands of our surgeon, who was causing me horrible 
pain by probing a deep wound in my thigh, trying to 
extract a bullet. 
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But I did not know then what danger Adams had 
incurred in saving me from the enemy after I was 
struck down, and how marvellously we kad both 
escaped the destructive fire which was poured upon us 
and our men, as we fled through the streets, and which 
followed us from the beach till the last boat was beyond 
musket-shot. We took a few prizes, certainly; but 
these were dearly purchased by the loss of more than a 
hundred brave fellows ; and—— 

# * * * * * 

Postscript.—I left off at the above a week ago; since 
then we have joined our fleet off Mahon; and just as I 
was thinking of finishing my despatch, I was told that 
“The Glorious” will be relieved at this station, and is 
ordered home to be stripped, examined, and repaired. 
So no more letter-writing, Miles, just yet. You will 
receive this by a cutter which sails to-morrow; and a 
month later, after an absence of two long years, I shall 
be once more in Old England. 


LIFE IN MARYLAND 


II.— BALTIMORE. 


No picture of the eastern shore would be complete with- 
out a view of Baltimore in the distance, as, although not 
the state capital, it is, to all intents and purposes, the 
metropolis of Maryland, and, as it were, the vanguard 
city of the South. Once across the broadening Susque- 
hanna, which, after all its windings of four hundred 
miles through the cliffs and gorges of Pennsylvania, is 
now slipping softly into the Chesapeake, and you have 
fairly entered Slave-land. The breadth of water, which 
is magnificent, leads you to expect a ferry rather than a 
railway bridge; but the inventive genius of America, 
rarely at fault, has contrived to unite the advantages of 
both methods of conveyance, in an enormous steam- 
float, which, being laid with rails like the road, takes the 
whole train bodily on board, and ferries it, as if it were 
a child’s toy, from side to side. The sensation is novel 
and peculiar, sitting in the motionless cars, and with no 
sound but the splash of the paddles, watching your own 
progress across the full quiet stream, that is travelling 
seawards, far below. 

There is some need of beautiful scenery and startling 
ingenuity to compensate for the intense discomfort of 
railway travelling in America. The arrangements for 
water-transit are perfect, and make a voyage on the 
jakes and rivers not a pleasure only but a luxury. But 
the cars are hopeless; and on a line like this, which is 
the great artery between New York and Washington, 
all the annoyances of the system are to be found in the 
‘aggregate and in full force. Just at the time when I 
made acquaintance with it, matters were not mended by 
the then recent outbreak of the civil war. The constant 
rush, both north and south, involved a crowd of highly 
unpleasant passengers; but there is no redress, and, 
squeezing into the least objectionable partition I could 
find, amid the shocking odours, the chattering women, 
the screaming children, and the snoring men, it was at 
least a solace to conclude that I was observing an en- 
tirely new phase of life. All the ferries and bridges 
were guarded by Federals, then in the first stage of 
shabbiness, dirtiness, and incompetency; and we occa- 
sionally shipped a cargo of the convict-looking creatures, 
who appeared to be playing at soldiers, disembarking 
them at another station. An officer in the dark-blue 
regulation uniform, with crimson sash and sword, but 
dressed with no military neatness, walked up and down 
at intervals, through the entire length of the cars, re- 





lieved by boys selling fig-drops, newspapers, and perio- 
dicals of fashion, which were flung into the laps of the 
passengers as lures, by the wily itinerants, who reco- 
vered the wares, or pocketed the money, on their return 
from the Ultima Thule of speculation at the farther end 
of the train. Beside me sat a woman of strong Union 
sentiment, who having discovered, by dint of persever- 
ing inquiry, that her front neighbour, or dos-d-vis, was a 
political refugee in petticoats, confided to her in a 
ghastly whisper intended to be confidential, that the 
bundle on her lap, which she tapped significantly, con- 
tained a knife and a pair of scissors wrested by her bro- 
ther in the Federal army from a Secessionist. If it had 
been Jeff Davis’s head, and she the Judith of the Union, 
she could not have inspired more admiring horror. 
Behind me was a mild old lady on her way to Washing- 
ton to see her son. She was travelling alone, and was 
in some trepidation as to the integrity of the baggage- 
master, who took the place of the officer as the train 
neared its destination. But the baggage-master is a 
wonderful person, and will place your umbrella and your 
dressing-case as safely on the floor of your hotel, as if it 
was a stand of arms for the Capitol. So much of the 
comfort of a solitary traveller depends, in this vast 
country, upon the intelligence and courtesy of officials, 
that it is perplexing when a gruff and taciturn conductor 
grimly declines the ngcessary practical information, or 
when a gentleman in an oriental beard and tall shining 
hat negligently checks your ticket with the air of a duke 
in disguise. But in justice it must be said that such a 
contretemps rarely happens, and the baggage-master is 
always a superior official. I have met with indifferent 
and surly conductors—with a rude or inefficient baggage- 
master, never. And indeed I have seen the patience of 
a conductor tried by the impertinent pertinacity of an 
out-and-out Yankee, in a fashion which no guard in the 
British Islands would have stood with equanimity, and 
conquer the Yankee. But the engine (I should say the 
“locomotive”) is giving its unearthly shriek of arrival, 
the passengers are already crushing to the doors, and it 
is time to have done with travelling. 

About one hundred miles from Philadelphia—by rail- 
road, I believe, exactly ninety-seven—stands Baltimore, 
the third of those four great cities which link the White 
House and the Capitol, by the highway of the Atlantic, 
with the courts and governments of Europe. Unlike 
the city of brotherly love, whose low streets and squares, 
sleeping in the shadow of the trees of the wood, preserve 
a sort of quaker stillness and seclusion, even in these 
degenerate days, Baltimore has boldly climbed the 
heights of the Patapsco, and spread her houses and 
terraces to the sun and the breeze. While Philadelphia 
lies sweltering in the first sultry heats of summer, the 
parks and avenues of Baltimore are still freshened by 
the breath of the Chesapeake, and swept by the winds of 
heaven. The very names of the streets in Philadelphia 
awaken sylvan memories. Chestnut, Locust, Walnut, 
Vine, and so forth, are crossed at regular intervals by 
First, Second, Third, and all the ordinal numerals in 
regular succession. This is the favourite American plan. 
The streets are long, and the numbers of houses run fear- 
lessly into the thousands. It is certainly a little puzzling 
to a European stranger to be directed to the corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut, or to be told that such a place is 
“upon Eleventh, between Race and Vine ;” and there is 
a decided oddness in directing a letter, “45, Forty-Sixth 
Street,” which may be done in New York, where the 
number of the cross streets is legion. In Washington 
the style is varied by the introduction of A, B, C, and all 
the letters of the alphabet; the British Embassy is to 
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be found in H Street, the General Post in E, and the 
City Hall in North D Street, between Fourth and Fifth. 
But in Baltimore, the heroic genius is at work; the 
shades of Calvert, Fayette, and Washington meet you at 
every corner, and trophies of battle and victory attest 
her claim to the title of the Monument City. The prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, indeed, rejoices in the name of Balti- 
more, transmuted into Market Street by those who dis- 
like iteration. 

The “ cars,” with their broad wheels, gay colours, and 
strong plodding horses, follow one another in rapid 
succession, at intervals of from one minute to five, all 
day, and nearly all night. It is by no means an un- 
pleasant mode of going through the city, for they are 
roomy, rapid, and smooth; delay is next to impossible, 
and the fare is a mere trifle, the companies playing into 
one another’s hands, and issuing check tickets available 
for exchange at the cross lines. In the northern cities, 
small steam cars are now run upon the streets, in se- 
cluded’situations ; but even in America it will be some 
time before the iron horse obtains the monopoly of the 
crowded thoroughfares. 

The City of Baltimore has been likened by some Ame- 
ricans to Edinburgh; but no Scotchman would accept 
the comparison. However commanding the view from 
the monument, it can never vie with that from the Calton 
Hills it has no associations of amtiquity, for, in spite of 
its 200,000 inhabitants, it is only eighty years since the 
first paving-stone was laid in Baltimore; the hilly streets 
have none of those blinks of beauty which half repay the 
denizen of Edinburgh for the north-east winds that come 
driving up from the Firth on a clear, cold, May-day ; 
and no profusion of brick and marble can vie with the 
chaste lustre of the New Town, or produce the effect of 
its soft white stone, brightened by contrast with the 
“ ovey metropolis ” that lies like a wrinkle on the face of 
Arthur’s Seat. There is something glaring, not to say 
garish, to a sober British eye in the vivid colouring, the 
brilliant scarlet and white, and the silvery appendages 
on door and railing that everywhere abound. ‘The steps 
are all of white marble, which, when the frost sets in, 
must be faced with wood, if broken limbs are to be 
avoided; but which serve in summer evenings as seats 
for the fair ladies of Baltimore, who receive their guests 
in this fashion, passing from house to house, fluttering 
to and fro in their bright dresses and parasols, with the 
warm sun shining on their uncovered hair, as English 
women walk in gardens in July. 

There is an unexpected air of strangeness about 
everything. Coming straight from England, you feel 
that you are in a foreign land. But for the English 
language sounding round you (if, indeed, the American 
speech may properly so be called), you would feel your- 
self as much an alien as in the streets of Paris or of 
Rome. The careless, unconventional costume of the 
men, the brilliant dress and free, rapid manners of the 
women, and the popinjay raiment and wonderful self- 
assertion of the children, mingled with the strange 
dark faces and ceaseless chatter of the negroes, and all 
beheld through the clear atmosphere and under the 
bright sky of the South, combine to deepen the original 
impression. ‘Then, at night, when the streets are de- 
serted and the gay “stores” are closed, no heavy 
shutters are drawn over door and window, but the pre- 
cious wares are covered, and the blinds let down, except 
where the glass door shows the gas lamp burning 
bright within; so that the night-patrol, as he passes, 
can see at a glance that all is right, and no thief break- 
ing through to steal. 


Within-doors the same element presents itself. By 





LIFE IN MARYLAND. 


no flight of fancy could you for a moment imagine that 
you had entered an English home. The black face 
which answers your summons grins you a welcome, or 
confronts you in solemn silence, according as the sar- 
donic or the jocose prevails in its character. You do 
not, as yet, come directly in contact with “the institu- 
tion ;” for the Baltimore domestics are, for the most 
part, hired servants, who perform their functions with 
all the native independence of the “irrepressible ne- 
gro”—a constitutional feature quite indescribable, and 
which would be utterly appalling to the British mis- 
tress. Quite the cleverest, and by far the most original 
coloured woman with whom I ever came in contact, was 
a house-servant of this class) Her name was Celia. 
She was a mulatto, an Eastern-shore Marylander, but. 
a great contrast to the easy, rolling, thoughtless, slo- 
venly, ignorant tribe whom we shall meet there pre- 
sently. Celia was not a young woman. She was very 
thin and spare, and very ugly; but there was a shrewd- 
ness in her yellow face which half atoned for its ugliness. 
Her gestures and grimaces were so odd and so violent 
that it was impossible to look at her without laughing. 
She expressed pleasure and surprise by rapidly throw- 
ing her body backwards and forwards, with a quick 
motion of the arms that was ludicrous to the last degree. 
She was as supple as a snake, and almost as cunning, 
and could pass in an instant from the most violent 
paroxysm of gesticulation behind a mask of perfect 
impenetrability. She was quite a mistress of posture, 
and her actions, while relating a story, added greatly to 
the graphic effect of her language, which was singularly 
choice and effective, and free from the broken, blunder- 
ing speech which is usual in negro discourse. In fact, 
Celia was a literary character. Where she had picked 
up her acquirements nobody knew; but she drew con- 
clusions, quoted Byron and Sir Walter Scott, and dis- 
played all the nervous irritability of genius. Her spirits 
were variable in the extreme. One day she would go 
about her work singing and laughing, in a frame of 
mind so benign and obliging that she was ready to do 
anything and everything that could be demanded of her. 
The next, without any apparent reason, she was gloomy, 
fierce, silent, and desponding. In those moods, her 
mistress, though far from a coward, was afraid to 
require from her the slightest service, or to remind her 
of the smallest omission. She was at the same time an 
excellent servant, and really invaluable for her tact and 
kindness in waiting upon her master, who was a con- 
firmed invalid. About once a fortnight, in her gloomy 
moments, she regularly intimated her intention of for- 
saking the family; no notice was taken, and she merely 
staid on. 

But the great trial in this remarkable ménage was 
Sunday. Regularly as the day came, Celia resolved 
into passive rebellion—an event so entirely taken for 
granted by the household, that it was always prepared 
for accordingly. The cause was this. Celia’s com- 
panion in the kitchen was a very tall, stout, and stolid 
negro woman, by name Caroline, whose full blubber-lips 
almost impeded her articulation, and who was the very 
essence of composure and good nature. Nothing ever 
ruffled Caroline’s serenity. She never smiled, and she 
never frowned. She was neither meek nor forward. 
She was a good cook and a good Roman Catholic. Here 
was the root of bitterness. Celia held both priest and 
pope alike in scorn, professed no religion, and said s0, 
and treated Caroline’s piety with a biting sarcasm that 
would have cut anything but a moral rhineceros to the 
heart. Caroline eschewed Protestant devotion; bub 
Celia always came in to prayers, where she sat in & 
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corner, grasping her bare elbows, and screwing her 
brown face into such comical econtortions that it was a 
sight to see. 

On Saturday evening Caroline always put on her 
crinoline, and went to confession. On Sunday morning, 
before breakfast, she went to mass. 

“Caroline,” said her mistress one day, “what does 
Father Francis say to those hoops of yours f” 

“Oh, miss;” bleated Caroline, imperturbably, “ gals 
all wars dem, and he lets us do as we likes.” 

Celia’s lip curled silently, and she tossed her bandana; 
she was fur too sensible to indulge in “hoops.” Celia 
never got over Caroline’s shirking her duty, as she 
thought it, for the sake of going to mass. 





A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


Tux Prussian Prime Minister, Count Von Pfeil, always 
set apart daily a fixed hour in the morning for communion 
with God, and the study of the Bible. His servants had 
the strictest orders never to admit any one to see him at 
this hour, whoever it might be. It happened one day 
that His Majesty the King, Frederick 1, for most urgent 
reasons came to his house at this very time. The ser- 
vant, who was placed in the greatest embarrassment by 
the appearance of this exalted visitor, still did not dare 
to disobey his master’s command, but made His Majesty 
acquainted with his wish never to be disturbed at this 
hour, upon which Frederick replied, “ Very well; I will 
wait.” After a short time, the visit of His Majesty was 
announced, and the faithful servant of God, on appear- 
ing before his earthly sovereign, apologized for his delay 
with the words, “ Your Majesty will graciously pardon 
me; I was just then speaking with the King of all 
kings.” 

Every child of God longs to have companions on the 
pilgrimage of life, and to enjoy “the communion of saints.” 
On account of his exalted rank and position, and large 
amount of business, Von Pfeil could very seldom indulge 
this wish. ‘To a faithful Christian friend, N., with whom 
he was on the most intimate terms, he complained once 
how much this grieved him, and earnestly begged of him 
that if ever a dear brother in the faith should visit him, 
to send such a one to him also, that he might thus 
recover spiritual refreshment. Now, it so happened 
that a short time after this conversation, a good Chris- 
tion workman from the country visited N., who, mind- 
fal of his promise, said, as he took leave of him, “ I must 
ask you to do one thing more before you leave the 
city: go and see the good prime minister, Count Von 
Pfeil.” 

“What?” inquired the modest working man; “J go 
to the great minister, Von Pfeil ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied N.; “and if the kind nobleman 
asks you what has brought you to him, answer, ‘Brother 
N. sent me.” 

The stranger went to the house of the minister, and 
on inquiring if he was at home, he was told that he was 
not. However, he was asked to wait a few minutes, as 
the minister would soon come back from court. After a 
short time the arrival of the minister was announced to 
our workman, and a minute afterwards he entered the 
room in a brilliant uniform, with the scarf and ribbons 
of divers orders, and stood before the simple working 
man. ‘To the inquiry as to what was his business, the 
stranger replied, as he had been directed, “ Brother N. 
Sent me.” Upon this, the minister bade him a most 
hearty welcome, and soon engaged with him in Christian 
conversation. But his guest was all the time very silent 





and reserved in his manner. This much distressed the 
good statesman, and, thinking that perhaps the cere- 
monial splendour of his dress might assist to cause the 
embarrassment, (for externals have this effect on those 
who are quite unused to them,) he went into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and came back in a few minutes in a plain 
coat. Whether this change, which showed the consider- 
ate courtesy of a Christian gentleman, had any effect, or 
whether the few minutes’ absence gave the worthy man 
time to regain his presence of mind, the frank and cor- 
dial conversation of the Ceunt now gained freer response, 
and soon they botl# could mot find words enough to ex- 
press the gloryamd praise of Him who has united in the 
closest bonds of union high and low, rich and poor, 
through faith in Him. 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” Count Von Pfeil knew this from living 
experience ; and how mightily the truth of these words 
was proved in his life, the following incident shows us. 
At that period, generally so poor in faith—the end of the 
last contury—there lived in Berlin a good banker, named 
Herrmann, whose labours for good, wrought in union with 
the minister Vom Pfeil, were much blessed, and who bore a 
cheerful and bold testimeny to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He was seized by a depressing attack of illness, and con- 
fined to a bed of suffering, so that the meetings for 
prayer and mutual instruction, which he was accustomed 
to hold, and whick had been gveatly blessed, were inter- 
rupted. One day Won Pfeil, who was constantly being 
informed of the state ef his beloved friend, received the 
tidings, that in spite of alk the means that had been 
employed, there was now, humanly speaking, no hope 
of his recovery, amd that he was gradually siuking. This 
good hero of the faith at omee ealled carnestly upon the 
Lord, and continued the whele might in constant fervent 
prayer. The next morning he wrote a letter to Herr- 
mann, containing the following words: “ Dear Brother 
Herrmann, You must not die yeé; on your account I have 
called upon the Lord all night, and I feel an assurance 
that you will live and carry on the work of the Lord.” 
Herrmann received the letter, was able to read it, and 
shortly after he had done so he felt new strength, and 
from that hour he began to recover rapidly. 

It is not always easy to explain the causes of events 
which are themselves manifest and remarkable. In this 
case it is probable that the letter of Von Pfeil, with its 
message of strong faith and kindly cheerfulness, had such 
effect on the sick man’s mind, also strong in faith, as to 
prove the turning-point in the struggle between the 
disease and the natural power of his constitution. Every 
physician knows the vast influences exerted by the mind 
over the body; and far more marvellous instances of 
recovery through such influences are on record. But 
the great interest of this case lies in the connection of 
believing prayer with the result. It was a beautiful 
example of that principle which Dr. Chalmers has illus- 
trated with so much eloquence and philosophical spirit, 
in his celebrated sermon “on the consistency between 
the efficacy of prayer and the uniformity of nature ;” 
showing how God works not without, but by the instru- 
mentality of natural means. 

Next day, to the amazement of his friends, Herrmann 
rose from his bed, and, hearing some one knock at the 
door, he opened it himself. It was the physician, who, 
when he saw him, broke out in the words, “Is it you, or 
is it your ghost ?” 

“It is I,” replied the convalescent; “the Lord Jesus 
has made me whole; read this letter.” 

The astonished physician could not restrain his deep 
emotion, and, knowing the character of both the writer 
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and reader of the letter, said, “ Blessed indeed are they 
who can thus believe.” 

Herrmann not only completely recovered from this ill- 
ness, but outlived the minister, Von Pfeil, by several 
years. 





OUR SISTERS IN CHINA. 
Ill. 
THE GIRLS’ DRESS. 





Here is a country girl from the neighbourhood of 
Pe-king. She is about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and is dressed in the costume of that district. The 
band of cotton or silk across her forehead is to shade 
her brow from the rays of the sun, and so preserve her 
health, but so arranged as to form an ornament. Her 
hair is gathered into a knot at the right side, and this 
and her dress indicate that she is not yet betrothed. 
She carries an umbrella, on the end of which is a small 
bundle. This bundle probably contains materials for 
dressing her hair—combs, brushes, strings, etc.—for they 
always carry these things with them; the tasteful ar- 
rangement of their hair being considered of the very 
first importance. 

The girls dress very tastefully. A graceful jacket 
reaching to the knee, and wide coloured trowsers, form 
the outline. Their shoes are generally made of satin, and 
are richly embroidered. ‘They pay great attention to 
their hair. Young girls have the front of their head 
shaven till they are twelve years of age, when it is 
allowed to grow, and carefully combed to the right side, 
on which it is disposed in a number of bows. They de- 
corate their heads with flowers of a high colour, which 
contrast beautifully with their black glossy hair. Every 
girl knows the month in which the different flowers 
open, and always employs natural flowers when they can 
by any possibility be procured ; but, failing these, they 
use artificial ones, which are easily purchased. Thus, 
from the dainty little foot tothe head all is nicely ar- 
ranged; and pleasant they look as they trip along in the 
sunshine, their fans shading their merry countenances. 








OUR SISTERS IN CHINA. 


EDUCATION. 


With the care of their feet and their dress, attention 
to girls in a great measure ends. Education, so uni- 
versal and necessary in the case of boys, is but sparingly 
enjoyed by them. While all admit it to be indispens- 
able to advancement, and to the daily business of life 
in reference to the one sex, they deny its utility to the 
other; and this not so much from the want: of affec- 
tion for their girls—for their natural feclings are strong 
—as from a sense of its uselessness. They conceive 
that there is about as little need for them being able 
to read their characters, as we reckon there is for Greek 
to our daughters. Many, however, dissent from this 
opinion. The wealthy generally provide learned ladies 
to instruct their daughters. You now and then meet 
with a girls’ school in your travels, and where they do 
not exist, sometimes girls are sent to boys’ schools ; on 
which occasions they cultivate a tail, and plat their hair 
down their back, like the boys. 

In the catalogue of the Imperial Library, which con- 
tains the name of every book in the language—a huge 
publication, indicating the vast extent of their literature 
—there are the names of a very large number of 
authoresses. The most celebrated is Pan Hwai-pan, 
who lived about a.p. 80. She wrote a book called 
“Female Precepts,” the aim of which is to inculcate 
the duty of attending to morality and the responsibilities 
of domestic life. As this book has formed the ground- 
work of many others on the same subject, and is the 
class-book on this matter, a quotation from it will throw 


' some light upon the prevailing notions :—* The virtue 
| «f a female does not consist altogether in extraordinary 
abilities or intelligence, but in being modestly grave, 


and inviolably chaste; observing the requirements of 
virtuous conduct, and in being tidy in her person 
and in everything about her; in whatever she does to be 
unassuming, and wherever she moves or sits to be 
decorous. This is female virtue.”* One of the late 
governors of Canton, Yuen-Yuen, published in 1820 a 
volume of his deceased daughter’s poetical effusions ; 
and generally all literary men in China endeavour to 
educate their daughters in composition, poetry, and 
music. ‘There are also many books written for the 
amusement of ladies—novels, histories, and ghost 
stories, etc. There is a common proverb, that only one 
hundred in ten thousand women can read, or one in a 
hundred. This estimate is not far from the truth, 
perhaps rather above it, in these modern times. Thus 
there is much need for female instruction, and accord- 
ingly girls’ schools have been opened by many mis- 
sionary ladies in China. Owing to the girls being able 
to do work at home, we were obliged to give their 
parents small sums of money—about three farthings or 
one penny per diem—as an equivalent for what they might 
bring in from work. But by-and-by the children got 
intensely fond of the school. The parents saw the ad- 
vantage of education, and grew proud of their daughters. 
Attendance became most regular. On Sabbath the 
mothers and grandmothers of some of them used to 
accompany them. 


THEIR CAPACITIES. 

In the school we gained much insight into female 
character in China. The children evinced the posscs- 
sion of excellent parts, quite equal to our own at home. 
When they came to school none of them knew a chia 
racter, but after three months were able to read a chapter 
in the Gospels in company with their teacher. This 


a 





* Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” yol. i. p. 453. 
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OUR SISTERS IN CHINA. 


was a@ marvel to us, in view of the difficulty even edu- 
cated Europeans have in mastering the written lan- 
guage, and we sometimes think goes a great way in 
support of the theory that intellectual propensities and 
accomplishments are germinally transmitted. They 
have extraordinary memories. They learned, along 
with their other lessons, from four to six verges every 
day. Revising them daily, they retained them, and, with- 
out missing a word, repeated whole ebapters. In the 
course of a year there were cight girls, any one of whom 
could repeat any portion of Matthew, and many chapters 
in Mark and John, when called upon. . Their imagina- 
tive and sympathetic powers were highly developed. 
The Old Testament stories, and the incidents m our 
Saviour’s life, were a perfect joy to them. Read m 
their hearing, they dramk them up, and next day, when 
questioned, it was found that everything was remem- 
bered. What one had forgotten another supplied, so 
that all the minutize of the story were revived. So m- 
tense was the interest and coneentration, that they often 
shed tears, especially over our Savyiour’s sufferings. 
They delighted in geography, and them lessons were 
always in requisition in their play heurs. They had 
good intellects. They very easily mastered the multi- 
plieation table, and after being a year at sehool could 
answer any question on it you chose to put. One 
little girl, who had been sick when it was commenced, 
learned the whole of it perfectly in aweek. They all 
learned to cast accounts, and on their own abacus could 
very soon solve a question. Nor were they destitute of 
the reflective faculty. They evidently thought on what 
they heard. ‘They were encouraged to put questions, 
and often asked very appropriate ones, and sometimes 
mused for a long time on the answer. They were ex- 
tremely obedient. We used to think this resulted from 
Their polite- 
They always called each other 
and when they wished anything said, “ Please 
give me” so and so, and invariably returned, “ Thank 
you.” They were never seen snatching amything rudely 
from one another. We never found them quarrelliag, and 
never had a case of discipline. This, too, they im a great 
measure brought with them from their homes. They 
soon came to understand the great truths of our holy 
faith, and not a few of them gave evidence of feeling 
their power and practising them at home. Speaking 
one day of the duty of prayer, a little girl said that there 
were so many lodgers in their house, she had no place 
where she could retire and kneel, but with great sim- 
plicity said she never forgot to pray morning and 
evening, and “prayed just like thinking.” We dis- 
covered that they not only related what they heard at 
school, but by-and-by read the New Testament to their 
brothers and sisters. Sometimes their little brothers 
came to school with them, and one day I was surprised 
to find a little fellow answering correctly in histurn. I 
asked who had taught him, amd in reply he said his 
sister had taught him. They were also taught sewing, 
knitting, embroidery, etc. Some of them seemed to take 
up their tasks almost instinctively. Being received 
into school indiscriminately, they may be looked upon 
as a fuir average specimen; and these facts not only 
Show the great importance of such day schools, but 
speak well for the intellectual and moral qualities of the 
Chinese girls. Under proper training they would make 
noble women, and even under all their disadvantages 
they retain many excellent traits of character to the lasé. 
If they fail and degenerate, it is from the want of that 
guidance and religieus culture which Christian training 
nione can supply. 


the subjection they were under at home. 
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EMPLOYMENTS. 


Among the poorer classes, the girls as they grow up: 
are empleyed im various ways. In the country, in addi- 
tion to household duties, they are engaged in cleaning 
cotton wool, spinning and weaving, and doing the odds 
and ends of farm work. In the silk district they gather 
the mulberry leaves for the silk-worms, and attend to 
the cocoon, and in the districts where the tea-plant 
grows, many are employed in pickimg the tea leaves; 
and pleasant it is in those beautiful and luxuriant spots 
to alight upon a company of bright healthy girls, each 
with her heap of leaves before her, selecting and assort- 
ing them according to their size and quality. Their 
occupations in towns and eities are different from these. 
Here they make those artificial flowers which are so 
famed for the delicacy of their texture and arrangement 
of their colours. A very large proportion—hundreds in 
every town of any size—are occupied in clipping, and 
pasting, and fashioning paper into the shape and size of 
gold and silver ingots, and dollars, and other paper 
offerings, which paper money is largely bought and 
burned, and thus etherealized and seni to the world of 
spirits for the use of their deceased ancestors. So 
mightily dees this most absurd superstition prevail, that 
on certain feast days we have seen piles of that paper 
mockery as large as a great hay-stack, waiting the 
magie match of the priest. The embroidery of dresses, 
shoes, ete., also forms a very important department of 
female industry. But here their use of the meedle ends ; 
for unlike us, men make their dresses and all female 
apparel. Such are the ordinary occupations of those 
who remain at home; but many go out as servants, not 
to perform the laborious work of the house, but merely 
as waiting-maids; for the cooking, cleaning, washing, 
etc., etc. are all done by men. 


FEMALE SLAVERY. 


Poor people very often sell their damghters as slaves. 
This kind of slavery is, however, of a very mild form. 
Their masters cannot retain them after the age of eight- 
een. Thus they are pawned rather than sold; and 
indeed this is the word generally employed when agree- 
ments of this kind are entered upon. The rights of 
these girls are clearly defined in their code of laws, and 
strictly attended to. They have a full claim to all the 
clothes they have received during the whole period of 
their service, and retain them when they return to their 
parents. ‘They can be redeemed at any time by the pay- 
ment of the original price, and some other stipulations. 
Fines and punishments are imposed upon their masters 
if they are cruelly treated. Mistresses are commanded 
to treat them with clemency. “To scold them vehe- 
mently is rated at one fault for each time; to require 
labour when they are sick is reckoned ten faults; to dis- 
allow them from marrying is rated at one hundred 
faults.” And, in another book, their masters are en- 
joined to procure husbands for their female slaves, under 
the penalty of being prosecuted for “ one of the weight- 
iest kinds of misdemeanor.” They can be bought for 
a very trifling sum. A mother once brought a pretty 
girl of fourteen to us, and entreated us to buy her. She 
said they were in debt to a Camton man who had threat- 
ened to take their daughter unless the debt was defrayed 
immediately. She asked first twenty, then fifteen, and 
at last offered her for three dollars—worth about sixteen 
or seventeen shillings. We pointed out the sin of sell- 
ing her daughter, and told her we could not buy her. 
Having discovered that her story was true, we gave her 
a little money, and sent them away. At night we found 
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the girl and also her sister in our female servants’ room ; 
they stayed with us, and we never had occasion to reg. et 
our taking them in. We gave them night-gowns, but 
found they-had not been used. We told them to wear 
them; and that night, when we went down stuirs to see 
how they were, we found them with their legs in the 
sleeves, pulling, and wondering how they could put them 
on, and saying “they would never do at all at all” So 
much for the difference of dress. 


NUNS. 


A good many girls are procured by the Bhuddists and 
placed in nunneries. These are sent out to beg, and are 
not in the highest repute. These nunneries are nume- 
rous, and form a part of that system of religion; for 
monachism in all its forms is now clearly ascertained to 
have originated with Buddhism in India, about B. c. 700. 
Thence it penetrated to Greece, was partially adopted by 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, and afterwards fully 
incorporated into the Church of Rome, which never 
scruples to employ any kind of means to extend its 
sway over the minds of men. 


WIVES OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

Though the women in China do not undergo the 
drudgery common to them in other heathen countries, 
yet the lot of the common women is a sadone. The 
orthodox ideas-are carried out, and women are certainly 
treated as utterly beneath men. ‘I'he wives of the boat- 
men often drive the oar; the wives of the labourers do 
all sorts of work in the house and out of it. In this 
sphere, neither does politeness modify their hardships 
nor intelligence moderate their degradation. 


LADIES. 


As we ascend the scale of society in China, the females 
do less and less, until we reach the highest class, where 
they literally do nothing at all. They think that in- 
action is the criterion of a lady; and that the more 
they “loll supine in state,” and simper, and look to 
their servants for every want, the more genteel and the 
higher they are esteemed; and it were well if this notion 
were confined to the heathen. Accordingly, every lady 
has her waiting-maids, and the greater the flutter and 
the buza of such slave girls, the more important she 
thinks herself. ‘They dress her, plait her hair, and adorn 
her person down to the merest minutie. We knew a 
lady, fifty years of age, who said she had never during 
her life buttoned her jacket, which is buttoned in front! 


TUE TOILET. 
Pope describes the toilet of an English lady thus :— 


“ First robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And. all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puifs, powders, patches, books, and billet-doux. 
The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and these divide the hair; 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown, 
And the fair glows in beauty not her own.” 


_ The Chinese ladies not only fill up this picture in all 
its parts—they even pass beyond it. Their faces are re- 
gularly shaved, and algo the inside of their nostrils and 
ears. They pull out their eye-brows, and they blacken 
the part with charcoal, and arch it so as to resemble the 
crescent moon one day old. Paint is often laid on so 
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very thickly that it injures the skin; and when thus be- 
daubed with white paint, and their lips and cheeks 
coloured by rouge, there is no need for them to avert 
their head to hide their blushes, for they could not get to 
the surface to be detected. A belle is thus described :— 
“Her cheeks are like the almond flower, her lips like 
the peach blossom, her waist as the willow leaf, her eyes 


bright and dancing as ripples in the sun, and her foot- 
steps like the lotus flower.” 


COMPLEXION AND DRESS. 


The Chinese ladies look very well. Many of them 
are even engaging. ‘They are fair, and all have black 
hair; for a light or red-haired lady would be as great a 
wonder among the Chinese as a green-haired person 
among us. They were amazed at my hair, and said 
that my mother must have been very careless in allow- 
ing it to grow light: she should have shaved it repeat- 
edly, till it attained raven blackness. 

They dress very prettily. They wear long loose jac- 
kets, tunics, and trowsers, which are made often of very 
fine materials—silk or satin—and are most elaborately 
embroidered. The form of their dress is regulated 
by imperial edict, and is very seldom changed. The 
excitement of keeping up to the fashion being thus pre- 
cluded, the attention of tne ladies is directed to the 
ornamentation and embroidery, which may be as costly 
as they please. The tunic buttons round the neck and - 
down the side; the jacket has very wide sleeves, which 
are lined with satin, turned up, and beautifully em- 
broidered. They wear no stays, nor belt. In under- 
dress, the trowsers are fully exposed; hence the saying 
that “the ladies in China wear the unmentionables.” In 
full-dress they are covered with a petticoat, or skirt, 
which is the most curious part of their costume. It ap- 
pears about a foot or so below the jacket, and is plaited im 
paralleland perpendicular plaits two or three inches broad. 
These plaits are stiffened with wire and buckram, and are 
elaborately embroidered in figures of dragons and birds, 
or of the pheenix, at both sides, and so arranged that the 
action of the feet opens and shuts them. ‘This is nicely 
managed by the skirts being drawn close at the foot— 
quite opposed to our way. ‘Thus, when the embroidery 
is good, and the colours brilliant and well contrasted, 
the effect is very pretty indeed. The accompanying 
drawing will give the best idea of the form of the head- 
dress. ‘They wear no cap or bonnet, but use only a fan 
or an umbrella made of oil paper, and painted with all 
sorts of gorgeous figures. ‘Their ear-rings are long 
and valuable. Their necklaces rather resemble small 
tippets: they and the head-dress are often composed 
entirely of precious stones, sometimes of fabulous value. 
In the story of the Wonderful Lamp, the scene of which 
is laid in China, Aladdin says, that he went into a 
garden where the trees grew precious stones; and this 
fancy does not exaggerate their profusion. A lady’s for- 
tune often lies in jewels, and they adorn themselves 
with them lavishly, yet tastefully. Their bracelets are 
generally of solid gold. Their fingers are burdened with 
rings, studded with stones glancing brilliantly. They 
have a most ridiculous custom of allowing the nails of the 
two last fingers of their left hand to grow to an enormous 
length, sometimes as much as fourinches, This shows 
they do not work, and is thus a sign of their position. 
Of course, as these horny protuberances would be con- 
stantly exposed to entanglement and annoyance, they are 
covered with a golden sheath, which is anchored to one 
of the rings on the finger. Such is their appearance. 
But the crowning beauty of their dress is this: the 
arrangement of the parts and the assortment of the 
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colours are perfect. They understand the laws of pro- 
portion and contrast. ‘hey not ouly know what colour 
suits another, but their care extends to the shades of the 
different colours, and they have rules determining that a 
particular shade of one colour brings out the beauty of a 
certain shade of another. The whole combination is thus 
pleasing. From the crown to the pretty little shoe, every- 
thing heightens the effect of the other. They take their 
laws of contrast from nature, especially from the flowers, 
and when gliding hither and thither in our drawing-room 
we have sometimes compared them to human butter- 
flies. Gandy finery or vulgarity produces as powerful 
a revulsion of feeling with them as with us. 


HOUSES AND GROUNDS, 


The houses in which the better classes live are said to 
be so many stories deep, that is, extending two, three, or 
more ranges back. They are generally surrounded by 
a high square wall. At the front gate is a porter’s 
lodge. First there is a large reception hall, about the size 
of a small country church, where ordinary visitors are 
received; beyond this, another hall, where more ho- 
noured guests are entertained; and still further on are 
the inner rooms where the family dwells. On the right 
and left are the ladies’ apartments, which are separate 
from the other parts of the establishment. The grounds 
within the walls are most beautifully laid out—not squared 
- and clipped as at home, but like a miniature landscape, 
where rules give place to freedom. Here an eminence, 
there sloping grounds; here, flowery shrubs of every 
description; there, palms in graceful beauty; here, peach 
trees; there, orange trees; here, camellias of every hue, 
balsams, profuse and luxuriant as weeds, and flowers of 
every description. Here is a tiny streamlet dancing 
merrily along, and pouring its crystal waters over arti- 
ficial rocks into a pond, where the water lilies lift their 
pleasant heads. Zigzag bridges cross and recross, and 
walks lead in every direction. The drawing on the old 
willow-pattern plates is no caricature, but conveys a very 
just conception of their gardens. Here, secluded from 
the vulgar gaze, the ladies amuse themselves. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Their diversions are numerous. They play with pet 
deer, or squirrels, or rabbits, or fancy dogs, or they loiter 
about and watch the gold and silver fish which sport 
among the water plants, or they sit in the summer-house 
which overlooks the whole, and sip their tea, and crack their 
melon seeds, and laugh, and talk most pleasantly. They 
sometimes invite musicians, who come into the court 
and play native airs, some of which are very lively. 
Players also come, for theatricals are their delectation ; 
jugglers often gain admittance, when they perform their 
amazing tricks for which they are so famous, and which 
often make you shiver from top to toe. Thus they spend 
their time, and here they spend their days. They never 
go out a shopping, and they defend this self-denial by 
saying that if they were to go, they would be sure to see 
something which they would desire, but which they did 
not need, and thus they would waste money. And jer- 
haps they are right. Sometimes they visit one another, 
and they go to the temples two or three times a year; 
‘ut excepting on these occasions, they never pass their 
thresholds, and when they do s0, it is always in closed 
sedan chairs. The birthday of the flowers, which occurs 
about the middle of April, is a gala day with them. In 
the forenoon they repair to the temple, and celebrate the 
whole day as a feast day. Once, accidentally, we hap- 


pened to be at one of their temples on that day, and shall | 
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in their closed sedan chairs. They were carried into the 
inner court; they then came out, and fluttering, and glit- 
tering, and sparkling—leaning upon the shoulder of their 
waiting-maids, as upon a staff—they ascended the steps 
and prostrated their pretty forms most solemnly and 
sanctimoniously before their idols. 

The native drawing on a preceding page represents 
part of the vestibule and part of an adjoining room of 
the interior apartments of a Chinese gentleman’s house. 
The drawing fails entirely in perspective, as native pic- 
tures generally do; but the furniture, figures, and dress 
of the figures are perfect in every respect, and so convey 
an excellent idea of the costume and amusements of our 
“sisters in China.” The ladies are married ladies in 
their ordinary dress. The girl is one of their female slaves, 
called “the pipe-bearer.” She carries a huge umbrella, 
with which she shades her mistress when in the garden, 
and is probably conveying a message to the player. The 
musician is blind. He makes his livelihood by going 
from house to house and playing to the ladies. Such 
persons are in great demand, and are well received, and 
often discourse very sweet music on their guitars. A cup 
of tea stands on a small frame, indicative of the welcome 
he has received. The animals are such as they amuse 
themselves with, and a greater or less variety is found in 
every mansion. The furniture is usually of fine rose- 
wood, and inlaid with ivory. Observe the fine form of 
the tables. An incense pot stands at the feet of one 
of the ladies, and a frame for burning a vegetable, the 
smoke of which kills mosquitoes, stands upon the largest 
table. The windows behind are lattice-work, and are 
chiefly used for ventilators. ‘The wood-work round the 
adjoining room, and in front of all, is a balustrade beau- 
tifully made. The dark things with openings are arti- 
ficial rocks on which grasses are growing. The whole 
view opens to the garden, and there is generally a pond, 
ingeniously devised, full of water lilies and gold and sil- 
ver fish immediately before it. 


LEIPSIC FAIR. 
IIl.—THE BOOKSELLERS’ FAIR. 


Tuts is nowa thing of the past, although, perhaps, it is 
the first thing of which an Englishman thinks when he 
hears of the Leipsic Fair. The admirable organization 
of the German book-trade has rendered it unnecessary. 
Through the system of sending new books on commission 
to the respective booksellers throughout the whole of 
Germany, the newest literature is at once brought under 
the eyes of all who care to look for it; and by the system 
of “commissioners” residing in Leipsic, that city forms, 
as it were, a great “clearing-house” for the book-trade. 
All the German and some foreign publishing firms have 
a@ commissioner in Leipsic, through whom orders are 
delivered to the publishers, and by whom the books are 
forwarded to the firms who have ordered them; one 
commissioner may act for several publishers: indeed, 
there are some who are each agents for nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty firms. One disadvantage of this system 
is, that the publisher, as he sends out his copies princi- 
pally on commission, not on orders, as in England, does 
not know till the Easter Fair after his work has been 
published, whether it has had a good sale or not. This 
drawback, however, is considerably counterbalanced by 
the work being laid on the counters of so many book- 
sellers, where it is seen by their customers, and adver- 
tises itself in the most effective manner. ‘Till the com- 
mencement of the present century, the book-makers 


not forget the sight. Ladies arrived in great numbers | of Germany used to attend the Eester Fair in person, 
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bringing with them wagon-loads of their wares, which 
were then sold wholesale to buyers from all parts of the 
book-reading world. Since the year 1594 there is an 
uninterrupted series of “ Mess Catalogues ;” these con- 
tain lists of all the works published in Germany in each 
year. To a certain extent the book-trade is still con- 
nected with the Faster Fair; for in the week commencing 
with “ Cantate Sunday” (the fourth Sunday after Easter), 
the year’s accounts between the commissioners and their 
principals are settled; and by the same time all unsold 
works sent out on commission must be returned to the 
publisher, or else be paid for by the bookseller who has 
had them. During the same week there is an exhibition 
of books which have been published during the preceding 
year, especially of illustrated works, chromo and other 
lithographs, oil prints, maps, globes, specimens of bind- 
ings (the gilding generally rather brassy, and too much 
of it), and of machines connected with the production of 
books ; the hack-authors, if any such now exist, are not 
included in the last iten. This exhibition, and the 
settlement of the accounts, take place in the “ Book- 
sellers’ Exchange,” a building which is the very heart 
of the German book-trade. This institution, and the 
greater simplicity of the present organization of the 
trade, are mainly indebted for their existence to that 
good, genial old man, Friedrich Perthes. His life has 
been translated into English. Let all read it who would 
see what an earnest, single-minded man can effect, even 
in the midst of the most troubled times; he was a 
worthy model of a German publisher. On the Cantate 
Sunday of 1861, the “ Booksellers’ Exchange” celebrated 
its “ Silver Wedding,” or twenty-fifth anniversary. Be- 
sides being the focus of the German book-trade, the Ex- 
change also offers a home to an admirable institution 
which the Leipsic booksellers, of whom there are nearly 
two hundred, have established for the benefit of those 
who are one day to succeed them. This is the “ Book- 
sellers’ School,” to which all lads who are apprenticed to 
the trade are sent for a certain number of hours daily. 
There, besides the usual commercial instruction in book- 
keeping, etc., they are taught modern languages, and the 
history of German literature and of the bookselling trade. 
Such an institution is worthy of all praise and imitation. 


I1I,—FURS, 

These form one of the most important and interesting 
branches of trade. On entering one of the great fur 
warehouses, the mind is irresistibly carried away to the 
exciting tales and romantic adventures of the hunters of 
the north and west; and then it quickly rebounds to the 
ermined robes of kings and nobles; and at last wraps 
itself up in the selfish wish to have one of the delicious 
cosy fur coats, which are here so universally worn in the 
winter, and which give the wearer so highly aldermanic, 
not to say lord-mayorly, an appearance. ‘The furs which 
come to the fairs are divided into three great classes: 
the “land wares,” Russian, and American. The first 
class comprises the furs coming from Europe generally, 
with the exception of Russia. The names of the other 
classes explain themselves. he supply of American 
furs comes principally from England, and is brought 
hither by dealers who have made their purchases in the 
London auctions, and re-sell their goods to buyers from 
the rest of Europe and the East. Furs are usually sold 
by the “zimmer,” literally “room,” containing forty 
pieces, or by the hundred. Of the “ land wares,” Italy sent 
in the Easter fair of 1861 black, Corsican, Sicilian, and 
Calabrian lamb, foxes, and martens; the last-mentioned 
1s rather an expensive kind, costing from £20 to £21 the 
zimmer. Polecats, about 3000 zimmer, came from Po- 





land, Servia, and Germany, and are bought for England, 
America, and Sweden. “Stone” and “tree” martens, 
of each 500 zimmer, go to America and Russia. Cats, 
domestic, chiefly from Germany, about 100,000 skins. 
Statistics do not record how many tears were wept by 
the bereaved owners; surely enough briny water to 
float the German fleet. Black catskins command the 
highest price; Russia is the chief purchaser. Of com- 
mon foxes there were some 100,000, about 30,000 of 
which came from France. Blue foxes sent a detach- 
ment of about 1000. Moreiraportant is the trade in 
“ American furs.” The most costly of these is the silver 
fox, of which some 300 were sent to the fair; a good- 
sized skin in prime order costs about £40. The black 
fox—+400 to 500—costs upon an average about £16 or 
£17 a piece. Of “cross foxes” about 300 were in the 
market. Nearly all the three varieties of foxes are bought 
for Russia, whose rich nobles pride themselves on the 
splendour and costliness of their furs. Of the more 
plebeian red fox about 25,000 were for sale; they are 
bought chiefly by the Greeks. To judge by the Greeks 
who attend the fair, a fur-lined coat must descend from 
father to son, so dirty and so very well stocked do they 
look. Racoons were present to the number of 200,000 
skins, and go chiefly to Russia ana Poland. Of musk- 
rats, whose skins give such a peculiar pungent odour to 
the air of the warehouse, there were about 40,000; they 
find customers all over the world: England and America 
take the larger share. It seems a curious roundabout 
way of getting to the latter country: caught in the 
hunting-grounds of America; soldin the London auc- 
tion; resold in the Leipsic fair; and shipped hack again 
to the more hospitable and civilized parts of its native 
country. The more elegant mink, of which there were 
some 20,000, goes to adorn the respectable beauties of 
France and Germany. Its cousin, the sable, of which: 
about 2500 were on sale, is less favoured; the light 
sorts go to Russia, while the far more valuable dark 
species are sent to Paris. Bears, 1500 to 2000; Virginia 
polecats, 5000 to 6000; and of Virginia otters about 
7000 go to Russia, where they are manufactered into rugs. 
The “Russian furs” are also of great value. “Mer- 
luscken,” or dyed lamb-skins, counted some 100,000; 
they are consumed in Germany as rugs, and for lining the 
cheaper kind of fur coats; for the latter purpose a consi- 
derable quantity of Persian lamb-skins—15,000 to 20,000 
—were sold; they are dyed in Germany and last much 
longer than the Russian. Of squirrels, about 100,000 
hopped into the storehouses at Leipsic. The Russian 
squirrels cannot be said “to leave their tails behind them;” 
for, while Russia exports annually about 2,270,000 squirrel 
bodies, she also sends out about 4,400,000 squirrel tails : 
one would be tempted to believe that, as the Russian 
eagle has two heads, her squirrels must have two tails. 
“ Kolinken,” a kind of fire marten, naturally of an 
orange-yellow, but dyed a darker colour, is only bought 
by England; there were 100 zimmer of this fur in the 
market. Of the judicial ermine 2500 zimmer were 
brought; they are consumed in France, England, Ame- 
rica,and Italy. The sables from Russia and the Amoor— 
about 4200—have an extensive market; as with those 
from America, the better class are also devoted chiefly 
to the Parisian beauties. Hare-skins come in enormous: 
quantities—from 5000 to 6000 bales, each containing 500: 
skins; the price varies, according to the quality, from 
£17 5s. to £25 10s. a bale; Russia and Germany supply 
the great bulk. Swan-skins, on which only the down 
remains, are classed among the furs, and are sent from 
Holland; England is the principal purchaser. In the 
year 1860, 10,827 ewt. of fur goods passed through the 
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Leipsic Custom-house; the greater part are sold during 
the fairs. 
IV.—LKATHER, 

From furs to leather is a very natural transition. In 
the three fairs of 1860 59,200 ewt. of leather and leather 
wares were brought for sale. The business in leather is 
more quickly completed than any other; by the end of 
the first week it is all finished. The greater quantity 
comes from Luxemburg, Malmedy, and other towns of 
the Rhine provinces, and consists chiefly of American 
hides, which are tanned in*hose places. Eschwege, in 
Hesse Cassel, Schweinfurt, in Bavaria, and the Fran- 
conian district, are also large contributors to the fair. 
Cow and ox leather, and wash-leather, come from Saxony, 
Thiiringia, and the Saxon provinces of Prussia. The 
Saxon hides have one great advantage over the others : 
the beasts which wear them are of a large breed, and 
are kept in stalls; the skin is thus saved from the 
attacks of a parasitic insect, which eats into the hide, 
and destroys its smooth appearance. Good as this may 
be for the leather, the absence of cattle and sheep (for 
the latter are also prisoners) gives a most lifeless ap- 
pearance to the wide fenceless fields. Far different is it 
in Thiiringia, where the herds of cattle are pastured in 
the lovely forest meadows, whose emerald carpets are 
studded with the most brilliant wild flowers, and though 
creeping up to the tops of lofty hills, are crossed and 
recrossed by little rills, whose course, too small to be 
seen, is marked by its little tinkling ripple, and by the 
more vivid richness of the flowers; such intensely blue 
forget-me-nots I have never seen elsewhere. The pas- 
turage of these sober, ruminating herds, is betrayed by 
the musical tones of their bells; the larger the animal, 
the deeper the tone, and as there are several sizes, one 
hears a complete peal. And how proud of her bell is 
Madam Cow! ‘Takeit from her, and she seems as heart- 
broken and low-spirited as a good German burgher 
whose order has been torn from his button-hole. Cow- 
hides are preferred, as being more equal in their quality; 
those of bulls are thick in the fore quarters, and thin in 
the hind quarters; with oxen it is just the reverse. Calf 
leather is sent from the tan yards of Pésneck, in Saxe 
Weimar, and Gera, in the Principality of Reuss. Dyed 
sheep leather comes from Berlin, Mihlhausen, and 
Mayence. Russia sends a kind of leather called 
“Juchten ;” it was chiefly used for musket straps, but 
is going out of favour. Nearly all the leather brought 
to the fairs is sold for consumption in the Zollverein. 
Just in the very heart of the leather market is a spot 
hitherto called the “ Ass’s Place.” The corner of this 
“Place” has been selected by the loyal authorities of 
the University as the site for a residence which has been 
Wuilt for the use of the King. The Stadtrath, it is true, 
have re-named it “The Knight’s Place,” but I fear 
old custom will be too strong, and that, in the months 
of the citizens, King Johann of Saxony, the learned 
translator of Dante, will be always put in the “ Ass’s 
Corner.” 

V.—BRISTLES. 

Having got the materials for our shoes, we will just look 
at the bristle market. This article is principally brought 
from Moldavia, Wallachia, and Poland, by Polish Jews, 
who seem to have no scruples as to profiting by the 
outside of the unclean animal. The Moldavian and Ga- 
lician bristles fetch the highest price. About 195 ewt. 
of the former, and 95 cwt. of the latter, were sold. Of 
the commoner kinds, about 630 ewt. were in the market. 
Hitherto, hardly any English houses have bought direct 
from the fairs. At Easter, 1861, two or three English 
firms were here, and made their purchases at from 15 to 
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18 per cent. cheaper than if they had bought them at 
second-hand at Altona or Hamburg. It is a common 
trick of the “ middle-men” to offer to sell at the same 
price per pound as they purchase, with a small per- 
centage for commission; but inasmuch as the German 
hundred weight is divided into 100 pounds, and the 
English into 112 pounds, they can well afford to do this, 
and make a very handsome profit by the bargain. 


VI.—CLOTH, 

Nine-tenths of the woollen goods which are brought to 
the fairs are manufactured in the Zollverein, and little 
busy Saxony takes rank as an industrial state far above 
what her small population would lead one to expect. 
According to the Custom-house returns for 1860, woollen 
manufactures were sent to the three fairs in the following 
quantities :— 





Cwt. 

From Prussia - 56,995 
» Saxony . e . . . 58,379 
» Other States of the Zollverein - 11,648 
»» Austria ° ° > 461 
» Other foreign eountrics . - 13,658 
141,141 





In goods which do not exceed 4s. 6d. per ell, the German 
manufacturers compete successfully with all the rest of 
the world. The chief customers are Italy, Holland, 
Hamburg (for further exportation), Switzerland, and 
North and South America. The cloth manufacture is 
one of those which is very much carried on in “ cottage 
factories,’ where the “masters” have from three to six 
looms. 
VII.—COTTON GOODS, LINEN, AND LACE. 


This is also a very important market. Owing to the 
heavy duty—£7 10s. per ewt. for cotton goods, and £4 10s. 
for linen—which is laid upon these manufactures, the 
importation of foreign cotton and linen goods is bit 
small. The heavy, cheap goods of England are quite 
excluded, with the exception of cotton velvet, which, in 
spite of the duty, competes successfully with that from 
the German factories. Light articles, such as muslins 
and lace, form the bulk of the foreign goods. Perhaps 
one day the rulers and people of Germany will see that 
compelling millions to pay a higher price for their 
clothes, for the sake of enabling thousands to get a 
higher price for their goods, is not quite in aceordance 
with that theory which represents governments as insti- 
tutions for securing the greatest good to the greatest 
number, or, what is perhaps a better reading, institu- 
tions for removing all impediments which may hinder 
the greatest number from securing the greatest good 
by their own exertions. From the Custom-house returns 
for 1860, we see the proportions in which inland and 
foreign cotton and linen goods came to the three fairs; 
again, little Saxony has no need to be ashamed of 
herself :— 





Cotton goods, Linen goods. 

Cwt. Cwt. 

From Prussia e . - 38,229 - 9,099 
» Saxony . ° . - 39,467 14,915 
» Other States of the, Zollverein 7,840 671 

» Austria . . . 34 50 

: Otber Foreign Countries 17,753 1,302 
103,823 26,037 





At the present moment, when everything relating to 
the cotton supply is of such great importance, it may not 
be uninteresting to know how many spindles there are in 
Germany crying out for their cottony food. The latest 
year for which I can find a return is 1858, but since thep 
the number must have increased considerably :— 
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No. of Spindles. 

In Saxony ° ‘ - 604,500 
>» Bavaria - 549,000 

>» Prussia . 354,300 
,, Baden . 222,000 

» Wirtemberg . ° ° + 135,000 

»» Hanover . . . . - 60,000 

3, Oldenburg . . ° ° « 40,000 
», Other States of the Zollvercin . . . 60,000 

2,024,800 





The chief articles brought to the last fair were calicoes, 
plain and printed, jaconots, muslins, and the mixed goods 
manufactured at Glauchau and Meerane. The Silesian 
merchants give up buying cotton goods. They used to 
smuggle them across the Russian boundary: very im- 
properly, of course, but they did it; the boundary is now 
so sharply watched, that the business does not pay. 
Russia and Poland find it cheaper to supply themselves 
from England. Another depressing influence on the 
cotton goods trade, especially with regard to the manu- 
factures of Russia and the Rhenish provinces, is, that 
the manufacturers of those districts have introduced the 
system of printing by steam machinery, in consequence 
of which the colours do not stand so well. Wiirtemburg, 
Heidenberg, and Weingarten send shirtings, curtains, 
and embroidered goods; a cheaper kind of embroidery, 
as also drapery goods, come from the Saxon towns of 
Plauen, Elsterberg, and Auerbach. Buttons, trimmings, 
and other haberdashery, white and coloured, come in 
large quantities from Annaberg, Buchholz, and Schei- 
benberg, all small towns in Saxony. Berlin sends only 
coloured articles of the same description. St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, supplies the fairs with curtains and embroi- 
dered muslins. 

The flax for the linen manufactures is chiefly of 
German and Belgian growth. The provinces of Silesia 
and Lusatia, and the town of Bielefeld in Prussian 
Westphalia, are distinguished for their damask manufac- 
tures; and very beautiful productions they are. The 
goods are bleached iu Silesia, Thiiringia, the West- 
phalian provinces, the Black Forest, and Hanover; 
andsome are sent beyond the Zollverein into Moravia 
and Bohemia, being first stamped at each end by 
the Custom-house officers. The bleaching grounds 
of Thiiringia offer a singularly interesting picture. 
The skeins of yarn and acres of linen lie on the 
banks of the rivulets in all stages of colour, from brown 
to dazzling whiteness, and contrast with the many-tinted 
greens, and browns, and yellows of the neighbouring 
meadows, forests, and fields. Strapping damsels stand 
by, and, with buckets fastened to the ends of long poles, 
dreneh the linen, with a dexterity and grace quite mar- 
vellous, and throw the water such a distance, and with 
unerring aim. Very pretty, too, many of these bleaching 
girls are, spite of their quaint head-dresses, nearly every 
village having some peculiar twist of its own; and on 
red-letter days great is the display of ribbons, and lace, 
and velvet, hanging from these head-dresses. Hardly 
any German linen is bleached by chemical means. The 
linen manufactures of Lusatia have not kept pace in 
production in proportion to the rapid expansion which 
the manufacture of other parts of the world have en- 
Joyed. Partly, this may be owing to the deadening in- 
fluence of the “ Guild System ;” no person being allowed 
to establish a manufactory who has not gone through 
the stages of apprentice, jeurneyman, and. master; and 
partly to the tenacity with which the masters have 
adhered to old ways and fashions. They tried to prevent 
the manufacture of goods of a mixture of cotton and 
linen ; all very well, if they had simply prevented these 
mixed goods being sold as pure linen; but they would 





not even allow them to be manufactured when customers 
desired them. They passed a law that any member of 
their guild who might chance to see a web of linen in 
which there was but a single thread of cotton, was 
authorized to cut it to pieces. However, the public were 
too strong for them; the law, as must sooner or later 
be the case with such pig-headed restrictions, has been 
rescinded. Another cause of the non-increase may, per- 
haps, be that the German linen manufactures are pro- 
tected by a duty of £4 10s. per ewt. on foreign goods. 
Plain linen, as distinguished from damask, is woven 
throughout the whole of Germany. Fulda, in Hesse 
Cassel, the Westphalian provinces, Silesia, Lusatia, and 
Bielefeld, are especially distinguished. Bielefeld pro- 
duces ready-made body-linen in large quantities. The 
sewing-machine has been of great influence in extending 
the manufacture of ready-made linen; and now that 
these machines are made so cheap—some being sold at 
this fair at from nine to fifteen shillings apiece—there is 
no doubt that they will soon be still more extensively 
employed. <A person going to housekeeping has but to 
give an order to a Bielefeld manufacturer, and in a short 
time he will receive an outfit for his person, his table, 
and his beds, complete, even to the marking. A mixed 
material called “creas,” from one-eighth to one-half 
cotton, is largely made in Lusatia for exportation to 
Cuba; the manufacturers are paid in cigars instead of 
money. What I have said of the “Cottage Cloth Fac- 
tories,” applies also to the cotton and linen weavers. 

The poor inhabitants of the Erzgebirge and Schnee- 
berg, in Saxony, make a large quantity of “ pillow lace ;” 
in winter even the rough hands of the miners work at 
the coarser kinds of this lace. In Plauen a cheaper kind 
of lace is made, and is able to compete with the Eng- 
lish, of which latter a considerable quantity is imported. 
English silk lace also met with a good sale in the fair. 
The various kinds of lace are consumed in the Zoll- 
verein. Such English linen and cotton goods as come 
to the fairs are principally purchased for Russ’a. 





USELESS LABOURS. 

THERE is a characteristic anecdote recorzed of Dr. John- 
son, and a certain renowned fiddler of his acquaintance, 
who was the Paganini of his day. Desirous of winning 
favour of the great literary lion, the musician waited 
upon him one morning, and, producing his instrument, 
commenced a long concerted piece of the most complex 
description. The Doctor, whose ear was not easily 
tickled by sweet sounds, sat looking at him for some 
time, expecting that the tune would be finished. But 
the performer went on through a series of rapid modu- 
lations, which seemed to be endless, and, in the enthu- 
siasm of his art, failed to see that the great man was 
annoyed instead of delighted with his talent, and was 
rolling and fidgeting with impatience in his uneasy 
chair. At length the musician finished with a grand 
climax—* There, Doctor!” said he, “ thai is a piece of the 
most tremendous difficulty!” but instead of a com- 
pliment on his skill, he received the ungracious reply, 
delivered in a tone almost savage—“ Sir, I wish it 
had been impossible.’’* 

Without adopting the Doctor's appreciation of music, 
we can indorse the sentiment expressed in his uncour- 
teous reply, as applicable to other matters. It is per- 
fectly true that there are a number of things constantly 
attempted and done, the sole, or at any rate the chief 
motive for attempting them, being the difficulty of their 


* A similar reply is said to have been given by the Doctor to a lady at 
one of Mrs. Thrale’s parties, but we give the less ungallant story. 
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execution—with, of course, the expectation of applause, 
and it may be of gain, from their achievement. Those 
who set about them never put the question, Cui bono ? 
The idea of utility is left out of consideration altogether ; 
it is enough for them if the thing is difficult; if it has 
hitherto been accounted impossible, and they can manage 
to do it, so much the better. 

Perhaps the oldest example of the feats to which we 
allude, was that of the ancient Greek scribe, who wrote 
upon vellum the whole of the Iliad of Homer, in a com- 
pass so small, that when rolled up it was contained in a 
nutshell. But we need not have recourse to the ancients 
for samples of this kind of industry; we have scribes of 
our own, who write in characters still more minute—who 
will cram the ten commandments into the area of a six- 
pence. A curious example of this minute writing was 
sold at a public sale a few years back in London, and 
its history illustrates well the not uncommon fate of 
labours elaborately trifling. It was an Indian ink por- 
trait, indifferently executed, of Alexander Pope, sur- 
rounded with a design in scroll-work, very broad and 
stiffly done, in what seemed to be hair lines of pen and 
ink ; and it was knocked down, along with some other 
sketches, for a few shillings. A few days afterwards, 
the dealer who purchased it discovered unexpectedly, 
while looking for the name of the artist through a lens, 
that the supposed hair lines of the scroll-work were lines 
of writing, legible only with a powerful magnifier, and 
that they were a transcript of the life of the poet, by one 
of his biographers. Here was the labour of months, of 
almost blinding application, literally thrown away. 

Taking up a book from a stall the other day, and 
opening it accidentally upon a page of varieties, the first 
thing that met the eye were the fruits, contained in a 
few lines, of a wearisome amount of misdirected biblical 
research. The writer had ascertained—it must have 
been done with infinite trouble—the middle verse, the 


middle word, and the middle letter of the sacred volume 
—each discovery necessitating, be it remembered, a new 
search ab initio, as neither the middle word nor the 
middle letter would be found even in the same chapter 


as the middle verse. We could not help thinking how 
large a portion of the volume might have been committed 
to memory with the same expenditure of labour, and how 
much more profitable that would have been to the labourer. 
Not the least remarkable among useless labours, is 
what may fairly be styled the superfluous needlework 
of the ladies. The history of female industry, which 
never yielded one penny of reward, or was attended with 
any useful result to others, would comprehend a review 
of domestic life extending over many centuries. Such 
a history would show, that while the poor and thrifty 
plied their needles for purposes of usefulness, the women 
of a higher class plied theirs in slavish obedience to the 
fashion of the day, which arbitrarily forbids at one period, 
what it as peremptorily enjoins at another, thus empha- 
tically ignoring the principle of utility. The species of 
idle work we allude to, has undergone a variety of phases, 
from the hideous tapestry of the middle ages, down to 
. the pictorial Berlin work of modern days, scarcely less 
hideous. It will be a grand day for our English wives 
and daughters, when any one shall succeed in convincing 
them that many of these things are not ornamental—that, 
on the contrary, they are for the most part offensive to a 
cultivated taste, and repulsive to the educated eye; and 
that the true vocation of those who have idle hours to 
spare, is to lend assistance to the needy and oppressed. 


LABOURS. 


To some minds the temptation to engage in a difficult 
task merely because it is difficult, is irresistible; and 
this is sometimes illustrated in yery odd ways. On the 
coast of Cornwall, not far from the Lizard point, there 
rises a tall columnar rock washed by the waves, and 
known by the name of the Bumble Rock. A few years 
ago, a gentleman who happened to be excursionizing in 
the neighbourhood came to the rock, and seeing how 
difficult it must be to climb to the top of it, resolved to 
accomplish the feat. He forthwith began the ascent, 
and did climb to a considerable height, but happening: 
to look down, the sight of the stony peaks below, with 
the wild waves dashing among them, so completely para- 
lyzed his limbs, that he had not the power to move a 
step further, much less to return. He was fortunately 
perceived by a man who was working at a distance, who. 
summoned persons to his assistance, by whom he was 
extricated from his perilous position. Instances similar 
to the above, though perhaps not so serious, will occur 
to most of our readers—for we have all seen something 
of the kind, even if we cannot recall it in our own ex- 
perience. 

The addiction to useless employments seems with 
some people a kind of morbid necessity. We knew a 
man who passed all his leisure time in painfully grind- 
ing rough stones into the shape of hones for razors, 
which were perfectly worthless when finished, and which 
he never attempted to dispose of. We fell in with 
a Parisian sculptor some years ago, who, laying aside 
his clay and marble, took to practising on chestnuts, 
turnips, apples, and lumps of chalk—executing beauti- 
ful groups and figures in materials so perishable, 
that they scarcely endured for a week, and which, con- 
sequently, brought him no remuneration. But the most 
remarkable instance of persistency in a useless labour, 
is one which we fell in with but the other day, in a 
pawnbroker’s window in Holborn. This was a volume 
in manuscript, handsomely bound and gilt, and written 
with extraordinary care and neatness, containing about 
four hundred pages of three columns each; it was with- 
out a single idea, and what is more, comprised but one 
word, which formed the whole of its contents. The 
mystery is explained by the title, which ran thus (if we 
recollect right)—*“ Thirty-three thousand five hundred 
and thirty-five ways of spelling the word scissors.” Ima- 
gine an author sitting down to the composition of such 
a work; imagine the dreary monotony of the task— 
the endless combinations of consonants and vowels—the 
numberless experiments that must have failed—and the 
everlasting examinations and re-examinations that were 
imperative, in order to escape repetitions. Yet here it 
was—done, and done thoroughly, and exquisitely copied 
out on fine paper, well bound, and offered for sale for 
three pounds. Three pounds! for the labour of tens of 
thousands of hours!—labour which, had it been em- 
ployed upon the humblest kind of mechanical drudgery— 
say the splitting of lucifer matches—would have brought 
the author a hundred pounds at least. It was a luck- 
less hour for him when ke discovered the unlucky word 
which was capable of such a prodigious number of trans- 
formations, and by which he must have been hag-ridden 
through all that dreary drudgery. Perhaps there is no 
fact in the whole history of useless labour to match this. 

Here we close this brief paper. We have said nothing 
of those useless accomplishments by which men gaina 
golden harvest by risking their necks—that branch of 





the subject not being to our taste. 





*,* A Coloured Illustration is issued with each monthly Part of “The Leisure Hour ” and “ Sunday at Home,” or with the first weekly Number 
ofeach month. Price of each Part, 6:!. ; price of each Number, 1d., or with Coloured Iustration, 2d, 





